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HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Family Magazine :— 


Sir,—Perceiving that you had paused for a week or | 
two in your extracts from the Fragments of Ancient 
Authors who had written of the earlier ages of the 
world, I offer for your acceptance the “ History of the 
Watchmen or Angels,” taken from the First Book of 
Enoch. 

It is known to all students acquainted with antiquity, 
that a book was extant and frequently quoted, the 
authorship of which was ascribed to the patriarch 
Enoch. ‘Tertullian quotes it in regard to the introduc- 
tion by angels of gold, silver, mixed and lustrous colors 
in female apparel; Clemens Alexandrinus quotes it in 
reference to the introduction of astronomy and divination; 
and Jude quotes it in reference to the fall and reserva- 
tion of apostate angels to the judgment. 

Without more introduction, I present you the trans- 
lation from Dr. Grabe’s “ Spicilegium Patrum,” written 
in Greek. F. 


HISTORY OF THE WATCHMEN, 
OR THE 
ANGELS. 


Written by Enoch the Patriarch. 


And it came to pass when the sons of men were 
increased, that very beautiful daughters were born unto 
them :—with these the Watchmen were in love, and 
burnt with desire toward them, which drew them into 
many sins and follies. They communed with them- 
selves :—** Let us,” say they, “‘ choose us wives out of 
the daughters of men upon the earth.” Semiazas, 
their prince, made answer; “I fear,” says he, “you 
will not execute your resolution; and so 1 shall derive 
upon myself alone the guilt of this impiety.” They 
all replied and said; ‘ We will bind ourselves with an 
oath to perform our purpose, and invoke dreadful im- 
precations upon our heads, if we depart from our enter- 
prize before it be accomplished.” So they obliged 
themselves with an oath, and implored an arrest of 
vengeance upon one another. 

They were two hundred, who in the days of Jared 
came down upon the top of Mount Hermon. The 
mountain received that name from the oath by which 
they bound themselves, and the imprecations they 
wilfully submitted themselves under. The names of their 
princes were these: 1, Semiazas, the chief of them; 
2, Atarcuph ; 3, Araciel ; 4, Chobabiel; 5, Horammame ; 
6, Ramiel; 7, Sampsich; 8, Zachiel; 9, Balciel; 
10, Azalzel; 11, Pharmarus; 12, Amariel; 13, Ana- 
gemus; 14, Thansel; 15, Samiel; 16, Saurinas; 17, 
Eumiel; 18, Tyriel; 19,Jumiel; 20, Sariel. These, 
and all the rest of them, took to themselves wives in 
the year of the world one thousand one hundred and 
seventy, and were inflamed with lust toward them till the 
flood. The offspring of these women were of three 
sorts: The first race were giants, or tallmen: They 
begat the Naphelims, and from them came the Eliuda- 
ans ; and their number increased according to the pro- 
portionof their bodies. They instructed their wives 
and children in sorcery and inchantments. Azalzel, 
the tenthin the order of princes, was the first inventor 
of swords and breastplates, and all military appointments: 
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He taught his posterity the art of extracting metals out 
of the earth, and the curiosity of workingin gold and 
silver, to make ornaments and female decorations : He 
directed and showed them to polish, and give a lustre 
to choice stones and to colours: The sons of men 
soon furnished themselves and their daughters with 
these vanities; and breaking through the commands of 
God, they drove the pious and just into miscarriages; 
insomuch that a monstrous appearance of impiety stalked 
over the face of the whole earth. 

Semiazas, their prince, discovered the art of hatred to 
reserve envy in the mind, and infuse misfortunes upon 
others by the roots of herbs. Pharmarus, the eleventh 
prince, found out witchcraft, charms, and inchantments. 
The ninth revealed the course of the stars. The 
fourth the science of Astrology. The eighth the 
inspection of the air, The third of the earth. The 
seventh of the sun. The twentieth explained the 
signs of the moon. All of them displayed these 
secrets of knowledge to their wives and sons. The 
giants soon after began to feed upon human flesh, which 
made the number of men to decrease, and sensibly to 
decay. ‘Those who were left being harrassed with so 
many instancesof wickedness, raised their voice to 
heaven, and implored that their memory might be pre- 
served in the sight of God. 

The four great Archangels, Michael, Uriel, Raphael, 
and Gabriel, being affected with their cries, looked down 
upon the earth from the holiness of heaven ; and behold- 
ing a general effusion of blood, and a spirit of uni- 
versal impiety, had this communication among them- 
selves : ** The spirits and souls of men implore our aid 
in agonies of sorrow; Introduce” they cry, “our pray- 
ers to the Highest.” Then the four Archangels, call- 
ing upon God, delivered themselves thus; “Thou 
art God of gods and Lord of Lords, King of kings 
and God of men; The throne of thy glory endures to 
all ages, and thy name is Holy and Blessed for evermore; 
for thou art the Creator of all things; thy power is over 
all things; all things are open and manifest before thee, 
nor can anything be concealed from thee. Thou 
seest the actions of Azalzel; the misfortunes he has 
occasioned; the wickedness and the abominable practi- 
ces he has taught upon the earth ; how he has corrupted 
it with fraud and villainy; He has divulged the great 
arcana of heaven; and the sons of men are led, by his 
example, to inspect the celestial mysteries: Semiazas 
thou hast ordained to be the prince of those who are 
about him: but they have all turned themselves to the 
daughters of the men of the earth, and polluting them- 
selves with women have discovered to them all the 
methods of impiety, and instructed them to perpetrate 
all degrees of abomination; And now, behold, the 
daughters of men have born to thema gigantic offspring ; 
a foul blemish of corruption has infected the whole 
earth, and the world is full of injustice. Lo, the 
spirits of the souls of men who have been dead attend 
thee ; their groans have arrived as far asthe gates of 
heaven, and they cannot depart, by reason of the ex- 


| ceeding impiety that is committed upon the earth ; 


Yet thou knowest these things before they were effected: 
Dost Thou see them and say nothing? What must be 
done upon this occasion ?” 

The Highest made answer, and the Holy Great One 
replied and sent Uriel to the son of Lamech, saving ; 
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“ Go to Noe, and acquaint him in my name, Hide thy- 
self ; And inform him that the end approaches, for the 
whole earth shall perish. And tell hima deluge shall 
overspread the whole earth, and all things shall be 
destroyed upon the face of it. Instruet the just son 
of Lamech what he shall do, and he shall preserve his 
scul unto life ; andhe shall be safe in his generation; 
From him shall a new race be derived and_ established, 
and shall continue to allages.’? And he said to Raphael: 
“Go, Raphael, and bind Azalzel : chain him hand and 
foot, and cast him into darkness ; open the desert that 
is in the wilderness of Dudael: go and plunge him in 
there ; cover him with sharp and rugged stones ; involve 
darkness over him, which he shall inhabit to eternity : 
Obstruct his sight that he may not see the light, and 
that he may be bronght out in the day of judgment, to 
be consumed by fire. Heal the earth that the Watchmen 
have polluted ; open the wound, that the cure may be 
perfected, lest all the sons of men should perish, by 
reason of the mysteries which were discovered by the 
Watchmen, who instructed the sons of men in them, 
and upon whose account the whole earth is become a 
wilderness by the revelations of Azalzel; and write all 
the impieties that are committed upon the earth.” And 
He said te Gabriel ; Go thou, Gabriel. to the giants, the 
spurious breed, the sons of adultery, and destroy the 
sons of the Watchmen from the sc of men: Incite 
them one against another: Exasperate them to wars 
and mutual destruction : for their life shall be cut off, 
and they shall have no liberty to enquire of their fathers, 
though they promised themselves eternal life, and that 
they should continue five hundred years. “And He 
said to Michael ; “Go, Michael. and bind Semiazas, and 
the others that ave with him, who have mingled them- 
selves with the daughters of men, and have corrupted 
them with their own impurities; For their sons shall 
be destroyed, and they shall behold the ruin of their 
beloved ones; Bind them in the bowels of the earth for 
seventy generations ; until the days wherein they shall 
he judged ; until the days of their consummation when 
their judgment shall be finished for all ages: Then 


Sons 


‘ m . ‘ -_ 2 . | 
shall they be hurled into a Chaos of fire : into torments 


and the bonds of eternal Chains : and whosoever shall 
at present be judged and condemned with them, shall be 
bound likewise to the end of the world.’ 


“And now the giants, who were produced from spirit 
and flesh, shall be wicked spirits; and because they | 


descended from men, and derive their original from the 
holy Watchmen, they shall be evil spirits upon the earth. 
The chief of the giants shall ravage, slay, and plunder ; 
they shall assault, contend, and overthrow upon the 
ground, and make incursions upon others : They shall 
eat nothing, but they shall thirst, and form apparitions, 
and invade : And these spirits shall fall upon the sons of 
men and women, from whom they were produced. And 
it shall come to pass, that from the first moment of the 
death and destruction of the giants, the Naphelims, and 
the strong of the earth, the mighty spirits going out 
from the soulsof the giants, as they were made of flesh, 
shall spoil without distinction, until the consummation 
of all things shall come, until the great judgment, 
wherein the world shall be finished, and at once 
reduced to an end forever.” 

‘* The mountain upon which they obliged themselves 
by oaths, and devoted themselves with mutual impreca- 
tions, shall never be without colds and snow ; the kind 
dews shall never descend upon it, until the day of the 
great judgment ; it shall be consumed and overthrown 
at that time ; it shall be destroyed with horrible burnings ; 
it shail melt like wax, and the fruits upon it shall be 
parec'ned up.” 

“And now I declare to you, ye sons of men, a fierce 
indignation is denounced against you and your sons; 
an indignation which shall not abate, till your sons are 
utterly abolished ; your beloved ones shall perish, and 
vour honourable ones shell be cut off from the earth ; 
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| more than a hundred and twenty years: Do not per. 


| occumed 


snade yourselves you shall continue any longer, forthere 
is no way of refuge fromthe present indignation, with 
which the King of all Ages is incensed against you ; Do 
not imagine you shall avoid these things.” 


LITERATURE. 
For the Family Magazine. 
LANGUAGE. 

It is productive of one of the most pleasing emotions 
that can enter the intellectual mind, to ponder over the 
palpable and undeniable traces of the earlier ages of the 
world. Man is a being of wonder to himself. He feels 
the swelling thoughts of a sublime consciousness 
enlarging within him when he surveys a fragment of a 
column on which still lingers the traces of a Grecian 
chisel ; he feels proud of the deathless aspirations of 
mind that have committed the signs of thought to the 
linty rocks of Arabia. 

It is the fault of the present 
with itself. 


age, that it is too much 
Rarely, in the velocity of its 


| utilitarian and practical improvements, does it pause to 


look over the map of departed ages: rarely does it 


| hallow modern innovations by a reference to the im 
| pressive and lonely and incontrovertible wisdom of an- 


| 
| 


Lluman nature in the earliest ages of the world 
’ Wisdom 
the precocious growth of the earlier centuries. Art 
micht indeed have lingered forthe propu!sion of modern 


philosophy ; but all antiquity was smitten, imbued, and 
! 


tiquityv. 
had attained a surprising moral perfectibility. 
wa 


deeply penetrated with the philosophy of morals, and 
witn 


afew of those great and leading principles of 
juity that still remain as unchangeably trne now as 
when the green earth first drank in the accents of the 
human voice. 
The earliest object of literature was truth. To de- 
eribe, propagate, and perpetuate facts, was the earli- 
est province of letters. This too was the high purpose of 
the earliest of pictures, Fiction was the production of 
an era that needed or feigned the need of higher excite- 
ments than the stale records of simple fact might impart. 
To illustrate this, we will only refer to a single instance 
in which history has gained a strong collateral evidence 
from the ancient custom of sculpturing figures and 
inscriptions in the surface of the living rock ;—Amidst 


the solitary deserts where all ancient history had assigned 


the location of the once proud and powerful Assyrian dy- 
nasty, a mountain was discovered, rude, rugged and 
barren,—yet its base, girded with the bleak rocks, was 
not barren of intelligence. Here sat, in a sort of herald- 
ic pomp, fairly cut in relief from the flinty marble, the 
figure of a queen. She was known to be a queen by 
certain insignia recognized as emblems of rule and 
power in every age of the world ; but what a queen was 
she! Thick clustering around, and almost starting from 
the unwasting marble, her attendants are seen—one 
hundred in number, each bearing ashield. The mind 
of the spectatorinstantly becomes impressed with the 
dignity of the lifeless effigy before him. What female 
form has ever blessed or cursed this earth whose, bosom 
was shielded from the fierce clash of steel by a bun- 
dred armour-bearers ? What means this formidable life- 
guard ? Does each individual represent a province ? 
Is it possible that a hundred provinees once rallied at 
the bidding of a female voice, and concentrated the 
shields of their power over a bosom that was more prone 
according to all previous human experience, to beat the 
gentle movements of love and affection, than the rough 
and grating measures of war! 

An inscription or a series of inscriptions in the ancient 
Syriac character, inscriptions cut deeply into the face of 
the rock, reveals the fact that this queen is no other than 
the renowned Semiramis, whose fame filled the earlier 
world with as fearful a clangor as that of Napoleon did 


for the days of their life from this instant shall be no! the later era. Diodorus Siculus was not ashamed ta 




















































fortify his history of this powerful queen and her empire 
that stretched over the then habitable globe, by a refer- 
ence to this historical grouping that had come down 
through centuries to his own time. 

From a full and Jaborious research into authentic re- 
cords, we find that the custom of engraving historical 
memoranda on rocks prevailed extensively among the 
nations of antiquity. ‘The Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
Arabians certainly practised this mode of commemo- 
rating great events. In later times the Danes have done 
the same—engraving in verse on rocks and hewn pillars 
the mighty deeds of their brave nation and of their an- 
cestors. 

As a proof that inscriptions thus engraven upon the 
unyielding marble with immense labor and care, and 
thus left exposed under the open canopy of heaven to 
the view of all men, could not, when false, be imposed 
upon the community as true, we find in Herodotus 
that Themistocles having cut letters upon stones 
in memorial of some event, the very next day the 
Jonians came along and read what had thus been com- 
mitted to the keeping of the rocks. As no intimation 


was given that these immediate contemporaries of 


Themistocles disputed the truth of what he had engrav- 


ed, the conclusion would be irresistible in the mind of 


any one who should find these inscriptions, that the: 
were the veritable records of facts. 
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was, we believe, not acceded to by the Antiquarian 
Society. 

The supposition that important corroborations or re- 
futations of ancient historical records may yet be found 
amidst the mouldering relics of ancient empires, seems 
already strongly fortified by the finding of the Rosetta 
stone in digging a trench for the army of Napoleon— 
thus bringing to the light of day the key that, in the 
hands of Champoillon. has unlocked the time-worn de- 
positories of mysterious Egyptian lore. 

The time may come when the modern eye shall scan 
every rock in that wasted region, and the modern spade 
go down deep into the driving sands, to search out truth, 
or to detect error. F. 





ASTRONOMY. 
THE ATTRACTION OF GRAVITATION 
Keeps all heavy bodies upon the earth, unless moved 
from it by some other force, and reduces the surface 
of the water to a form corresponding with the general 
form of the earth. Now observe ; the power of attraction, 
which makes all bodies near the earth fall towards it, 
would make the earth fall to the sun, if this attraction 


|} were not counteracted by some other power. The 
|earth being in constant motion round the Sun, (the 


Before adducing anv accounts from modern travellers | 


in regard to sculptured and inscribed rocks and moun- 
tains, we will notice a few of the earlier travellers. 

More than twelve hundred years ago, sometime in the 
sixth century, Cosmas Egyptius travelled in the vicinity 
of Mount Sinai, and made many observations in regard 
to the sculptured and inscribed rocks. He declares ex- 
pressly that the inscriptions are in the ancient Hebrew 
character, and that some of the Jews then residing in 
the neighboring region were able to read them. He 
found that many of these written stones which had been 
broken off and had fallen from the mountains or ledges, 
were preserved carefully as valuable relics or memoranda 
in the dwellings of the Jewish people. 

Having inquired the meaning of these inscriptions 
from those who could read them, he states they answer- 
ed him promptly, that they “ signified so and so—such a 
journey—out of such a tribe—in such a year—in such a 
month—i. e. such and such things were done.” 

We will barely add, that these accounts were said by 
the Jews to have been memoranda of journeyings ac- 
complished by the Israelites in their egress from Egypt, 
and that they were engraved by them at the time when 
they held their solitary way through that wild country. 

Two hundred years ago, two travellers, Petrus a Vaile 
and Thomas a Novaria, were on this spot, and transcribed 
some of the inscriptions. 

About one hundred years since, a party of travellers 
visited the same place, and spent an hour on the written 
mountains. ‘The route of their travel was from Grand 
Cairo in Egypt to Mount Sinai. Their journal, which 
was minutely particular, has been translated into English 
by Dr. Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, in Ireland. This 
party found the deep-cut, square-looking characters in 
perfect preservation in the hard marble; about 12 or 14 
feet from the ground. They could trace a resemblance 
to the present Hebrew character—yet ona not read 
them; none about them, either of Arabian or Jewish 
extraction, could make any sense of them. 

Dr. Clayton, as we find in Dr. Gill’s Dissertation on 
the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, was so enthusi- 
astic in the belief that these characters were the earliest 
letters in the world, and the real primitive Hebrew cha- 
racters, that he confidently asserted that the original 
alphabet could be formed from these inscriptions. He 
made an offer to the London Antiquarian Society to 
bear a part of the expense from his own purse, if they 
would send a qualified person to examine the inscrip- 
tions and deduce the alphabet from them. 

This proposition, made about one hundred years ago, 


velocity of which being so great.) if it were not 
restrained by the attraction of gravitation, would fly off 
to a greater distance from the sun in the same manner 
that a stone whirled about in a sling flies off the instant 
it is discharged from the sling. The two powers are 
made to balance each other so exactly, that the earth 
has continued from the creation to revolve about the 
sun, varying its distance in different parts of its course, 
but regaining it by fixed laws so that every revolution 
is the same, and is performed in the same period of time. 
Of all the phenomena of the heavens, there are few, if 
any, that engage the attention of mankind more than 
the eclipses of the sun and moon ; and tothose who are 
unacquainted with astronomical principles, nothing ap- 
pears more extraordinary than the accuracy with which 
they can be predicted. 


OF ECLIPSES. 


By eclipse is meant the privation of the light of some 
luminary, by the interposition of an opaque or dark 
body, either between it and the eye, or between 1 and 
the sun. Aneclipse of the sun or moon is caused by 
the situation of the moon with regard to the earth. 

The eclipses of the sun take place when the moon 
passing the sun and earth intercepts his rays. Those 


of the moon take place when the earth coming between 
the sun and moon deprive the moon of her light. Hence 
an eclipse of the sun can take place énly when the moon 
changes, and an eclipse of the moon only when the moon 
fulls; for at the time of an eclipse, either of the sun or 
moon, the sun, earth, and moon, must be in the same 
straight line. 





TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF MARS. 


Tue next planet in the system is Mars. This is the 
first of the superior planets, his orbit being immediately 
above that of the Earth, revolving round the Sun as 
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the distance of 145,000,000 of miles. He is chiefly 
remarkable for his dull, red light, which is supposed 
to have acquired for him the name of the sanguin- 
ary god of battles. The ancients represented him 
riding on a high chariot, drawn by two furious horses, 
Fear and Terror, driven by his sister Bellona, the god- 
dess of war ; he was covered with armour, and held a 
spear in one hand, and brandished a sword in the other, 
threatening ruin and desolation to the WorLp. 

Mars is muchsmaller than the Earth, being only 422 
miles in diameter at his equator. He revolves round the 
Sun in 686 days 23 1-2 hours, and on his axis in 2 
hours 40 minutes. His orbit lies between that of the 
Earth and Jupiter, but very distant from both. From 
the dulness of his appearance, many have conjectured 
that he is encompassed with a thick, cloudy atmosphere ; 
his light is not near so bright asthat of Venus, though 
he is sometimes, from position, nearly equal to her in 
size. 

Mars, when in opposition to the Sun, is five times 
nearer to us than when in conjunction. This has a very 
visible effect on his appearance. It is for this reason 
that we see him at some times small and very dusky, and at 
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others so large and luminous that an uninstructed eye 

would be likely to take him for anotherstar. The Spots 
| of Mars are numerous and very distinct, by which his 

revolution round hisaxis has been exactly determined 
Mars revolves in his orbit with the velocity of about 
59,287 miles per hour, and on his axis at the rate 
of 556 miies per hour at his equator. 


| Mars increases and decreases like the Moon, except 
that he never forms a crescent, as do the inferior planets, 
The atmosphere of Mars is supposed to be denser than 
thatof the Earth. The analogy between Mars and the 
Earth is by far the greatest in the whole solar system, 
| A spectator in Mars could rarely, if ever, see Mercury, 
| except when passing over the Sun’s disk. Venus will 
| appear to him at about the same distance from the Sup 
as Mercury appears to us. The Earth will appear 


about the size of Venus, and never above forty-eight 
—w from the Sun, and will be by turns a morning 
and an evening star to the inhabitants of Mars. 


To this planet, our Earth and Moon appear like 
two moons, sometimes half or three-quarters illumin- 
| ated, but never full.— Guide to Knowledge. 


EARTHQUAKES. 
[ Continued. 
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RUINS OF THE CATHEDRAL OF LISBON, 
After the Earthquake of 1755. 


The great shock was succeeded about noon by ano- 
ther, when the walls of several houses which were still 
standing were seen to open from the top to the bottom 
more than a fourth of a yard, and afterwards to close 
again so exactly as not to leave any signs of injury. Be- 
tween the first and the eighth of November, twenty-two 
shocks were reckoned. 

A boat on the river, about a mile distant from Lisbon, 
was heard by the passengers to make a noise as if it had 
run aground, although then in deep water: they at the 


same time saw the houses falling on both sides of tue 
river, in front of which, on the Lisbon side, the greater 
part of a convent fell, burying many of its inmates be- 
neath the ruins, while others were precipitated into the 
river. The water was covered with dust blown by a 
strong northerly wind, and the sun was entirely obscured. 
On landing, they were driven by the overflowing of the 
waters to the high grounds, whence they perceived the 
sea, at a mile’s distance, rushing in like a_ torrent, 
although against wind and tide. The bed of the Tagus 
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was in many places raised to its surface; while ships 
were driven from their anchors, and jostled together with 
such violence that their crews did not know whether 
they were afloat oraground. ‘The master of a ship, who 
had great difficulty in reaching the port of Lisbon, re- 
ported that, being fifty leagues at sea, the shock was 
there so violent as to damage the deck of the vessel.— 
He fancied he had mistaken his reckoning, and struck 
on a rock. 

The following observations, relative to this fatal earth- 
quake, were made at Colares, about twenty miles from 
Lisbon, and within two miles of the sea. On the last day 
of October, the weather was clear and remarkably warm 
for the season. About four o’clock in the afternoon a 
fog arose, proceeding from the sea, and covering the 
vallies, which was very unusual at that season of the 
year. The wind shifted soon after to the east, and the 
fog returned to the sea, collecting itself, and becoming 
exceedingly thick. As the fog retired, the sea rose with 
a prodigious roaring. On the first of November, the 
day broke with a serene sky, the wind continuing at east; 
but about nine o’clock the sun began to be obscured ; 
and about half an hour after, a rumbling noise was heard, 
resembling that of chariots, and increasing to such a de- 
gree that at length it became equal to the explosions of 


Jerrery Hupson, the famous English dwarf, who 
contributed to the amusements of the court of Charles 
Il. was born at Oakham, in Rutlandshire, in the year 


| 1619. When about the age of seven or eight, being then 


but eighteen inches high, he was retained in the service 
of the Duke of B uckingham, who resided at Burleigh 
-on the Hill. Soon after the marriage of Charles 1. 
_ king and queen being entertained at Burleigh, little Jef- 
{ery was served up to table in a cold pie, and presented 
| by the duchess to the queen, who kept him as her dwarf. 
Of this scene, which must have been eminently ludi- 
crous, we this week give an original engraving. From 
Seven years of age till thirty he never grew taller; but 

after thirty he shot up to three feet nine inches, and 

there fixed. Jeffery took a considerable part in the en- 
» tertainments of the court. Sir William Davenant wrote 
4 poem called ‘ Jeffreidos,” on a battle between him and 
)aturkey-cock ; and in 1638 was published a very small 
book called “The New Year’s Gift,” presented at court 
ifrom the Lady Perceval to the Lord Minimus, (com- 
}monly called little Jeffery,) her majesty’s servant, &c. 
written by Microphilus, with a little print of Jeffery pre- 
fixed. Before this period, Jeffery was employed on a 
begotiation of great importance: he was sent to France 
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the largest artillery. Immediately a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt; and this was succeeded by a second and 
a third, at the same time that several light flames of fire, 
resembling the kindling of charcoal, issued from the 
mountains. During these three shocks, the walls of the 
buildings moved from east to west. In another spot, 
where the sea-coast could be descried, a great quantity 
of smoke, very thick, but somewhat pale, issued from 
the hill named the Fojo. This increased with the fourth 
shock at noon, and afterward continued to issue in a 
greater or less degree. Immediately as the subterrane- 
ous rumblings were heard, the smoke was observed to 
burst forth at the Fojo; and its volume was constantly 
proportioned to the noise. On visiting the spot whence 
it was seen to arise, not any sign of fire could be per- 
ceived near it. 

After the earthquake, several fountains were dried up; 
while others, after undergoing great changes, returned 
to their pristine state. In places where there had not 
been any water, springs burst forth and continued to 
flow; several of these spouted to the height of nearly 
twenty feet, and threw up sand of various colours. On 
the hills rocks were split, and the earth rent; while to- 
ward the coast, several large portions of rock were thrown 
from the eminences into the sea. 
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JEFFERY HUDSON IN THE PIE. 


to fetch a midwife for the queen; and on his return with 
this gentlewoman and her majesty’s dancing master, and 
many rich presents to the queen, from her mother, Mary 
de Medicis, he was taken by the Dunkirkers. Jeffery, 
thus made of consequence, grew to think himself really 
so. He had borne with little temper the teazing of the 
courtiers and domestics, and had many squabbles with 
the king’s gigantic porter. At last, being provoked by 
Mr. Crofts, a young gentleman of family, a challenge 


ensued; and Mr. Crofts coming to the rendezvous armed 


only with a squirt, the little creature was so enraged that 
a real duel ensued, and the appointment being on a 
level, Jeffery with the first fire shot his antagonist dead. 

This happened in France, whither he had attended 
his mistress in the troubles. He was again taken pri- 
soner by a Turkish rover, and sold into Barbary. He 
probab ly did not remain long in slavery; for at the be- 
ginning of the civil war, he was made a captain in the 
royal army, and in 1644 attended the queen to France, 
where he remained till the Restoration At last, upon 
suspicion of his being privy to the popish plot, he was 
taken up in 1682, and confined in the Gate-honse, West- 
minster, where he ended his life in the sixty-third year 
' of his age.—Cabinet of Curiosities. 
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We will now, as we proposed in our last, proceed to the 
consideration of the merits of the phrenological system. 

It has been already remarked, 
this system is, that the brain is divided into a certain 
number of departments, each of which is appropriated 
to a certain faculty or propensity of the mind; and that 
there are corresponding appearances in the skull itself, 
by which an idea may be formed of a person's character. 
To this it may be added, that when a department is 
strongly marked, or very prominent, the faculty or pro- 
pensity to which it belongs is understood to be propor- 
tionably strong or predominant; and when the reverse 
is the case, the reverse is understood of the correspond- 
ing faculty or propensity. 

The most superficial observer can but have noticed 
the general resemblance which obtains between the fea- 
tures of the face and the natural cast of the mind.  Itis 
true that circumstances m: 1y have atemporary influence, 
and divert the spirit from its natural bias; and in such 
an event we may be misled in making an estimate of 
one’s character from the appearance of his face; and 
there may likewise be exceptions to the general rule 
made by nature herself in the plenitude of her freaks 
and eccentricities: butas a general rule it will hold good, 
that the features of the face are an index of the mind. 

But the brain is the seat of the mind, and the skull is 
much more closely connected with it than is the face 
It seems therefore in the highest degree rational to con- 
clude, that the resemblance under consideration—the 
resemblance for which phrenologists contend—obtains 
in this instance. 

So much for the probabilities of the case. 
next consider its evidences. 

Phrenology is not, as some suppose, a mere specula- 
tive theory. It is founded on observation and demon- 
stration. Numerous cases have been examined, and it 
has been uniformly found that individuals of similar dis- 
positions resemble one another in configuratiou of cra- 
nium; and likewise, that persons remarkable for any 
particular faculty or propensity, are also distinguished 
by an unusual prominence of a particular portion of the 
skull. It is in this way that the science of phrenology 
has been established. 

We extract the following from Dr. Judson’s “ Alpha- 
bet of Phrenology,” recently published in this city. It 
is a brief history of the science, and may be appropri- 
ately introduced in this place :-— 


that the substance of 


Let us 


The honour of the discovery is unquestion: ibly due to 
| 


Dr. Gall of Vienna. Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Combe 
merit the praise of having been the most successful cul- 
tivators of the science. 

Dr. Gall, from an early age, was disposed to observa- 
tion. He noticed the fact, that his brothers, and sisters, 
and schoolfellows, were each distinguished by some pe- 
culiarity of talent or disposition. He found that the 
scholars with whom he had the greatest difficulty in com- 
peting, were those who learned by heart with much fa- 
cility ; and such individuals freque ntly gained from him, 
by their repetitions, the places of honour and commen- 
dation to which he had justly gained a title by the merit 
of his original compositions, His schoolfe llows so gifted 
were observed to possess prominent eyes, and subse- 
quently, in similar cases, he found this to be uniformly 
true. This fact, we are told, suggested to him the pro- 
priety of looking to the heads around him for other or- 
gans, either of intellect or of sentiment. From the first 
he referred the cause to the brain, and not to the bones 
of the head, as it has been absurdly represented by the 
opponents of the system. 

Dr. Gall studied the metaphysical writers with but 
little satisfaction. Being fully convinced there was a 
natural difference between individuals as to talents and 


dispositions, and finding those writers not acknowledging 
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this principle, but speaking of all men as born with equa} 
mental faculties and moral susceptibilities, and maintain. 
ing that the differences observable between them were 
owing either to education or to accidental circumstances, 
he laid aside all reliance upon their theories, and devo- 
ted himself to the study of nature. ‘ He visited prisons, 
and resorted to schools; he was introduced to the courts 
of princes, to colleges, and the seats of justice; and 
wherever he heard of an individual distinguished in any 
partic ular way, either by remarkable endowment or defi- 
ciency, he observed and studied the deve lopement of his 
head. In this manner, by an almost imperceptible in- 
duction, he conceived himself warranted in believing, 
that particular mental powers are indicated by particular 
configurations of the head.”” Anatomical investigations 
next occupied his attention, and he made several impor. 
tant discoveries respecting the structure of the brain and 
nerves. The fibrous constitution of the brain has by him 
and Dr. Spurzheim been demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all anatomists, even of them who continue op- 
posed to the peculiar doctrines of phrenology. 

Dr. Gall did not, as he has been falsely represented, 
first map out a head and assign a faculty to each part, 
according to his fancy or caprice; on the contrary, he 
remarked an agreement between certain mental faculties 
or moral dispositions, and certain forms of the cranium, 
and they were located one by one as they were presented 
to his observation. 

Dr. G. Spurzheim began the study in 1800 as a stu- 
dent of Gall, and has been an indefatigable labourer in 
the field of phrenological investigation, and a strenuous 
and successful advocate of truth and humanity. He has 
lectured in France, Great Britain, Ireland, and the Uni- 
ted States. He arrived in New York in July, 1882, and 
proceeded to Boston, where, after lecturing several 
weeks, he terminated his valuable life. Worthy of all 
eulogium and of all regret, he sleeps in our land: but 
his works survive, and may be considered as a valuable 
bequest to the friends of wisdom and virtue. His pow- 
ers of analysis were great; and much of the order and 
harmony of the science may be fairly attributed to him. 
Nor were his moral sentiments less valuable or endear- 
ing. In this country (and I am proud to mention the 
f.ct) he was received with enthusiasm, entertained with 
cordiality, and lamented with sincere esteem, as well as 
heartfelt sorrow. ‘ Requiescat in pace.” 

In 1816, Mr. George Combe became a convert, and 
he has published a treatise on phrenology, which is one 
of the best written and most interesting books in the 
oglish language. The Phrenological Journal and 
Miscellany has also contributed to the wide diffusion of 
knowledge on this increasing, and, as I firmly believe, 
enduring science. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell of Kentucky, and others in this 
country, have given it their decided approbation; and 
we may confidently say, that the subject has received an 
impulse which will render its continuance perpetual, its 
progress certain, and its triumph complete. 

Phrenology does not assert that the mind is material, 
or that it cannot exist and act separate from the body. 
It only states, that while united with the body, it em- 
ploys material organs for its manifestation. 

We may then believe that the mind uses the eye to 
see, the ear to hear, the hand to feel, and the brain to 
think; and if so, why not one part of the brain to enjoy 
the pleasures of friendship, another part to raise the emo- 
tion of benevolence, and still another to quicken the 
energy of resentment? 

The brain is, therefore, a congeries of organs: these 
are numerous and multiform: phrenology collects and 
arranges them into three great classes. ‘The first class 
embraces those organs which give rise to the animal pro- 
pensities, and are nine in number. The second class 
contains those of the moral feelings or sentiments, nine 
orteninnumber. The third class comprehends the in- 
tellectual organs or faculties, which are subdivided into 
the knowing and the reflecting organs. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON; 
The loftiest Peak of the White Mountains, N. H. | 


Mount of a clonds, on whose Olympian height 
The tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 
And spirits from the skies come down at a 
To chant immertal sougs to Freedom there | 
Thine is the rock of other regions, where 
The world of life whie h blooms so far below 
Sweeps a wide waste; no gli iddening scenes appear, 
Save where, with es “rv flash, the waters flow 
Reneath the far off mountain, distant, calm, and slow. 





Thine is the summit where the clonds repose 

Or, eddving wildly, round thy cliffs are borne; 

When Tempest mounts his rushing car, and throws 

His billowy mist amid the thunder’s home! 

Far down the deep ravines the whirlwinds come, 

And bow the forests as they sweep along ; 

While, roaring deeply from their rocky womb, 

The storm comes forth—and, hurrying darkly on, 
Amid the echoing peaks, the revelry prolong ! 


And when the tumult of the air is fled, 
And quenched in silence all the tempest flame, 
There come the dim forms of the mighty dead 
Around the steep which bears the hero’s name. 
The stars look down upon them—and the same 
Pale orb that glistens o’er his distant grave, 
Gleams on the summit that enshrines his fame, 
And lights the cold tear of the glorious brave— 
The richest, purest tear that memory ever gave! 


Mount of the clouds, when winter round thee throws 

The hoary mantle of the dying vear, 

Sublime, amid thy canopy of snows, 

Thy towers in bright magnificence appear! 

’Tis then we view thee with a chilling fear, 

Till summer robes thee in her tints of blue; 

When lo! in softened crandeur, far, vet ¢ lear, 

Thy battlements stand clothed in heav en’s own hue, 
To swell as Freedom’s home on man’s unbounded view 


Mellen. 
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PTOLEMY’S MIRROR. 


We read in several ancient authors, that Ptolemy Ev- | 


ergetes caused to be placed in the tower of Pharos, at 
Alexandria, a mirror which represented accurately every 
thing which was transacted throughout all Egypt, both 
onwaterand on land! Some writers affirm, that with 
this mirror an enemy’s fleet could be seen at the distance 
of 600,000 paces; others say 500 parasangs, or more 
than 100 leagues! 


Abulfeda, in his description of Egypt, says that the 


mirror was of Chinese iron, and that soon after Mahome- 


tanism prevailed, the Christians destroyed it by stratagem. 

Buffon thinks that by Chinese iron, Abulfeda meant 
polished steel; but there seems more plausibility in the 
conjecture of an acute anonymous writer, (Phil. Mag. 
1805,) who supposes the metal to have been what is 
known to us by the name of tutanag, a Chinese metallic 
compound, which might be valued then as it is now for 


> the high polish it receives. 


The existence of this wonderful mirror has been very 
generally treated as a fiction. Some celebrated opticians, 
who have been so far staggered by the positive terms in 
which the fact stands recorded, as to hesitate about dis- 
crediting it entirely, think that, at all events, it could be 
nothing else than the effect of magic. Such is the opin- 
lon of Father Kircher, among others, who includes it 
among “those delusions of the devil which we should 
shun with all our might; and, after the example of our 
Holy Mother church, condemn and execrate.” Expe- 
nence, however, has taught us, that many facts, once 
reckoned chimerical by a number of learned men, having 
been better examined by other learned men, have been 
found not only possible, but in actual existence. Father 
Abbat, in his Amusements Philosophiques, a work first 
published at Marseilles, in 1763, but row extremely 
Scarce, has a very acute and ingenious dissertation, in 
which. he endeavours to show, that to a certain extent 


, 
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the fact is in itself * neither impossible nor difficult, but, 


| on the contrary, very probable.” 


“If this mirror,” says Abbat, ‘existed, it is probable 
that it was the only one of its kind, and that no other 


| means had been then found of viewing distant objects 


distinctly. It must, therefore, have been considered as 


| a great wonder in those times, and must have filled with 


astonishment all who saw its effects. Even though its 
effects had not been greater than those of a small tele- 
scope, it could not fail to be regarded as a prodigy.— 
Hence it is natural to think, that those effects were ex- 
aggerated beyond all probability, and even possibility, 
as commonly happens to rare and admirable machines 
and inventions. If we abstract then from the accounts 
of the Mirror of Ptolemy the evident exaggerations of 
ignorance, nothing wi'l remain but that at some distance, 
provided nothing was interposed between the objects and 
the mirror, those objects were seen more distinetly than 
with the naked eye; and that with the mirror many ob- 
jects were seen which, because of their distance, were 
imperceptible without it.’ 

Here is nothing but what is both possible and proba- 
ble: and nobody, we think, after perusing Father Abbat’s 
proofs and illustrations, needs blush for his philosopby 
in acknowledging a belief in the actual existence of the 
long reputed fable of Ptolemy’s Mirror.—Cabinet of 
Curiosities. 


Hixpoo Suprerstition.—At the late annual meeting 
of the London Missionary Society, the Rev. Dr. Doran, 
late Church Missionary at Travancore, said: 

In a journey through the peninsula of India, he saw 
one day a female about fifteen years of age lying dead 
on the threshold of her parents’ door, and the body was 
yet warm. He asked what had occasioned the death of 
the girl. and learned that she had been bitten by a Co- 
bra Capello, a snake whose bite generally produces 
death in twenty minutes. It had taken up its abode in 
the house, and had that day happened to creep out of its 
hole, and bit the deceased girl. He asked if the snake 
had been killed, on which the mother replied with a 
degree of horror in her countenance, that if this snake 
were kil'ed, every other member of her family would 
die. The fact was, the snake had been worshipped as 
the household god! 





A PRODIGY OF PROFANENESS. 
Amone the outre characters of Ayr, fifty years ago, 
there was none so remarkable as an oldish little man, 
who was ordinarily called the Devil Almighty. He had 


acquired this terriffic soubriquet from an inveterate habit 
of swearing, or rather from that phrase being his fa- 


vorite oath. He was no ordinary swearer, no mincer 


of dreadful words, no clipper of the king’s curses. Be- 
ing a man of vehement passions, he had a habit, when 
provoked, of shutting his eyes and launching headlong 
into a torrent of blasphemy. such as might, if properly 
divided, have set up a whole troop of modern swearers. 
The custom of shutting his eyes seems to have been 
adopted by him as a sort of salvo to his conscience: he 


seemed to think that, provided he did not “sin with his 


eyes open,” he did not sin at all; or it was, perhaps, 


nothing but a habit.—Whatever might be the cause or 
purpose of the practice, it was once made the means of 
playing off upon him a most admirable hoax. Being 
one evening in a tavern along with two neighboring 
country gentlemen, he was, according to a concerted 
scheme, played upon and irritated; of course, he soon 
shut his eyes, and commenced his usual tirade of exe- 
cration and blasphemy. As soon as he was fairly afloat, 
and his eyes were observed to be hard shut, his com- 
panions put out the candles so as to involve the room 
in utter darkness. In the course of a quarter of an 


hour, which was the common duration of his paroxyms, 


he ceased to speak, and opened his eyes, when, what 
| was his amazement, to find himself in the dark. “How 
now?” he cried, with one of his most tremendous 
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—'* Blind!’ exclaimed one of the 
—* Why, I 


oaths. ‘¢am I blind 7” 
company; ‘* what should make you blind?” 
can see nothing,” answered the sinner.—** That is your 
own fault,” coolly observed his friend; ‘for my part, I 
can see well enough;”’ and he drank a toast, as if noth- 
jing whatever had happened. This convinced the blas- 
phemer that he had lost his sight; and to add to his 
horror, it struck him that Providence had inflicted the 
blow as a punishment for his intolerable wickedness. 
Under this impression he began to rave and cry, and he 
finally fell a praying, uttering such expressions as made 
his two companions ready to burst with restrained 
laughter. When they thought they had punished him 
sufficiently, and began to fear that his mind might be 
affected if they continued the joke any longes, one of 
them went to the door, and admitted the ‘light. He 
was, of course, overwhelmed with shame at the exhibi- 
tion he had been compelled to make, which had such 
an effect that, from that time forward, he entirely aban- 
doned his abominable habit.—Cabinet of Curiosities. 


THE TOOTHLESS COMPANY. 


A very old gentleman told me that he was once in- 
vited to dine with a lady of some distinction at Bath, 
about his own age, where he met a party of inmates 
to the number of eight, the lady herself making one. 
On sitting down to the table, the seven guests looked at 
the dinner with some surprise, there being nothing solid 
to be seen in any one of the dishes; no joint of any 
sort, but soups, minced meats, stewed vegetables. jellies, 
syllabubs, creams, &c. This old lady amnsed herself 

a short time with witnessing the strange looks of her 
company, before she explained to them the mystery. 
She then told them that, having an exact knowledge of 
their circumstances, and a sympathetic feeling towards 
them, she had resolved to make a feast for the whole 
party, suited to their condition ; that she had reason to 
know, that though eight in number, they had not one 
tooth amongst them all, and she had therefore ordered 
a dinner, upon which they need not bestow a thought 
upon the lost power of mastication. Such an odd 
piece of kindness, as the old gentleman told me, kept 
them so laughing at dinner time, that they found the 
toothless meat almost as difficult to swallow as if it had 
consisted of bones.—Heraldic Anomalies. 


RAINBOW RUFFS 


In a sermon preached at Whitehall, before King 
James the First, on the occasion of the nuptials of 
James, Lord Hay, with the only daughter of Lord 
Denny, on Twelfth Day, 1607-8, the author, Robert 
Wilkinson, derived his text from the Proverbs, chap. 
xxxi. verse 14, namely, “‘ She is like a merchant's ship, 
she bringeth food from afar; and the grand object of 
his discourse was, to trace points of resemblance be- 
tween a woman and a ship. The following extract, hav- 
ing a direct reference to the female fashions of that pe- 
riod, will exemplify the manner in which this comparisen 
was made :— 

‘But of all qualities, a woman must not have one 
quality of a ship, and that is too much rigging. Oh! 
what a wonder it is to see a ship under full sail, with 
her tacklings and her masts, and her tops and top-gal- 
Jants, with her upper decks and her nether decks, and 
so be-deckt with her streamers, flags, and ensigns, and 
I know not what: | 
see a woman created in God’s image so miscreate oft 
times with her French, her Spanish, and her foolish 
fashions, that he that made her, when he looks upon 
her, shall hardly know her, with her plumes, her fannes, 


and a silken vizard, with a ruffe like a saile, yea, a ruffe ' 
like a raine-bow, with a feather in her cap like a flag in | 


her top, to tell (T think) which way the wind will blow.” 


7 + 


yea, what a world of wonders it is to | 
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Times of general calamity and confusion have eye 
been productive of the greatest minds. The purest ore 
is produced from the hottest furnace, and the brightes 
thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest storm.—Lacon, 

None are so fond of secrets as those who do ne 
mean to keep them; such persons covet secrets, as q 
spendthrift covets money, for the purpose of circula- 
tion.— Ib. 

If things were to be done twice, all would be wise, 

If all the fools wore white caps, we should look like 
a flock of geese. 

If you would have a good servant, take neither q 
kinsman nor a friend. 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break. 

If you cannot bite, never show your teeth. 

If you would wish the dog to follow you, feed him. 

If you would have a thing kept secret, never tell i: 
to any one; and if you would never have a thing known 
of you, uever do it. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The state of things in Great Britain seems verging towards» 
tremendous crisis. The tories are struggling for their lost oe 
The whigs are not sufficiently republican for the radicals. And 
the latter, for the sake of overthrowing them, and accomplishing 
a thorough reform, appear disposed to play a most consummate 
game, by uniting with the tories to oust the whigs, and then, by 
putting the t ries in their place, to incite the people to revolution. 

The effective force of the French army for the present year, is 
stated officially to be 512,000 men 


It is said that Talleyrand has pepesenel the opinion that Joseph 
Bonaparte will within one year be seated on the throne of Franc: 


An. Austrian officer has lately been condemned to three years 
confinement in a fortress, and to be struck off the list of the army 
for having acted as second to a friend in a duel. 


During the last year, 583 individuals received sentence of deat! 
in England, of whom but 4 were executed. 


The accession which has been made to the population of Michi- 


gan, since the onening of navigation this season may be estimated 
at between 5000 and 6000. 


One of the Mormonites has become dissatisfied with his new 
faith and brethren, and has denounced them all, in a Westfield N 
Y. paper, in the words following :—“And now I testify to you be- 
fore God and these witnesses, that I never had anv impression or 
exercises different from other times, since I joined the Mormons 
that the tongues spoken by me are of my own invention; and that, 
as far as my knowledge extends, the whole is a farce: and may my 
fate be like that of Annanias and Sapphira, if I do not speak the 
truth honestly before God.” 


Col. Aaron Burr, (who is now between 75 and 80 years old,) 
was married lately to the rich widow of Stephen Jumel, at Haer- 
lem Heights, N. Y. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
BACHELER AND Owen’s Discussion on the EXISTENCE of 
GOD, and the AUTHENTICITY of the Bible.—Price, $1,50. 


Graham’s System bronght to the Test of Scripture, (pamphlet) 
by the ee 12 1-2 cents. 
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